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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
FORTH AGAIN, 


Tae lot of Violet was hard to bear. 

Endowed with warm affections, of « gentle and lovin 
nature; she could find happiness only in tender an 
winning sympathy. 

And it was precisely that which an untoward fate 
denied her. The affection which should have been her 
comfort was the one source of her misery. 

This thought impressed her strongly and painfully 
a8 she sat in her little room—that which she had occu- 
pied as a child in the Simmer establishment—on the 
morning after the painful interview with Horace 
Greville, 

There are two only,” she reflected, “to whom I 
thole heart. Toward Aurelia I 

warmth of friendship, and 
been returned? She suspects me, hates me, 

and—oh! horrible thought—has threatened to destroy 





THE VICTIM OF THE DREI, 


me! Toward Bernard Oswald I cannot conceal from 
myself the depth and warmth of an affection which has 
sprung up in my heart, I know not how, and has 
strengthened there in spite of reason and of warning. 
And what is my fate? Only to receive the dreadful 
words, that in encouraging this ion I do but doom its 
object to destruction! And all this while the voice of 
duty bids me link my fate with one whom I have seen but 
to loathe, and in loving whom I wrong my friend and 
almost merit the fate with which she threatens me.” 

In taking this. gloomy view of her position, the youn 
and beantiful girl could not restrain the tears which 
trickled down her peach-like cheek, 

And it was at this moment that she was surprised by 
the entrance of the prim but gentle Pordita. 

** You are weeping, Violet!” she exclaimed. 

“TI am very sorry,” said the poor girl. 

“Nay; it is I who should be sorry,” replied the 
other, “‘sorry to see you unhappy. But I have good 
news for you.” 

“ News—good news!” 

* Yes: he is coming'to-night.” 

“He! Oh, Perdita!” 

She threw her arms round tho neck of the astonished 








“ Should I ?” sobbed the fuir girl. 

“ And you are—are you not? You must be glad at 
heart : I know it, yes, I know it—very glad.” 

“ Oh, no, no, no!” she answered. 

* But you love him, child: I read it in your eyes, at 
the first mention of his name, I saw it that morping 
when you came to us, and when you heard his voice, 
with only the wall between you.” 

“ Perdita!” cried the Flower-Girl, “you are good 
and kind; you love me, and you would not pain me. 
Spare, then, spare me these allusions to what is my sin 
and shame—my love for this man !” 

The gentle Perdita was astonished. 

More than this, she was alarmed. Ignorant of the 
real position of affairs, she put a construction on Violet's 
words, which was obvious but false. > 
“ Your sin and shame ?” she asked, with an involun- 


tary shudder. - : Saar 

“Yes,” answered Violet, “ for in suffering his image 
to stamp itself upon my heart, I have disregarded the 
last sacred wish of my beloved benefactor.” 

“ Surely,” cried Perdita, in astonishment, “ the 
Colonel had never met Mr. Oswald ?” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Violet; “but he had met 
one to whom it was the dearest wish of his heart that L 





‘oung woman, and burst into a passion of sobbing. 
We Why, Violet, you should be glad,” said Perdita, 
y yo , 


should be united; but toward whom——” 
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They were ‘interrypted by the entrance of Miss 
Jocasta, the very fulds ef whose rustling satim quiivered 
with pergarbation. : 

She‘@arvried an opeg Wetter in her hand. 

“Ts not this progokigg, ite?” she demanded; 
*)ereisa letter frogt LadyGrace De L’Olme—one of my 
old pupils—a pupiwhen yon were in your cradle, dear 
~—containing strange news. Strange news, indeed! Her 


lads 
her own dinghter; and how do you think the gi 
repaid that kindness ?” 


** Indeed, I cannot say,” replied Perdita. 

“No; it would neyer enter your dear, weak brain to 
conceive,” said Miss Jocasta, who, with all her love for 
her younger sister, combined a srentle pity for her in- 
ferior intellect. “She has positively ran off—there is 
no other term—with-a eastien designing fellow of an 
actor! Think of that, dear !” 

At these words Violet turned deadl pale. 

* Aurelia run off with ”’ she could say no more. 

* Yos, dear; and her ladyship writes in the utmost 
distress, fearing that they should be already-married. 
And this man, it seems, is a low, designing, crafty 
fellow—and that is not the worst of it.” 

*Tndeed!” exclaimed Violet, 

“No; the unpleasant trath is, that he has wormed 
himsclf into the good graces of Mrs. Blamire, and I 
liave, at her request, positively invited him to take 





prt in the acted charades at our party to-night. He 
was to be tho ‘ Beast’ to your * Beauty,’ mydear 
Violet.” ssien> Sly 
me lforace Greville is coming Bere!” ejkoulated 
iolet. Page 
“That is the name—you know him, then?” asked 
Jocasta, in the utmost surprise. 


the young girl, in a hurried and ec 

was aware of an unfortunate attachments bat f was not 
aware-—— s ° 7 | 
That Aurelia had been tempt 
this man? Iam afraid so; and if 
can I possibly receive him, and yetthow ean I 
the invitation ?” th i) 
Bint, »w does it ha en, si L ; sker 
th u ys. Blamirewhould be 


bat 
} 
il 







ly, you know, dear, the ¢. ‘and 
r way in whieh she invites te 
pears that this man has reeently 


is wotling himself introduced imte 








and it, ap- 
; ey, and 


was not diffi- 


with her passion for private th 

enlé for him to get himself pla Blamire’s 

list; and I, imprugently, have to request 
ence hero also.” ' 


his pi } “ij 
* Well, we can only hope that 
i n piro~ nothing which may the pares 
I iene. d 
That was Perdita’s practical decision; in which, after 
some reflection, the staid Jocaste 
‘or an hour after this conye: 
alou , absorbed in deep and 
hon she started from her / 
“Tam resolved!” sho said, (ae 
“Resolved!” exclaimed P 








room abt that moment, %» her the white 
robe in which she dimt at night. 

Violet gazed ot her Fors xkon overwhelmed with 
confusivn, J Pid 

* Pordita,” she said, @b ¥ou have beon yery 
good to mo; and Dam abouts myself most un- 
gpratetal, 

* Violet!” F 

“You, it is so. I_knosy i, amd-yebT oantiot help it. 
The only reparation I can make te ¥ ta tuke you 
into my ci nficde LOD 5 and if J-@e oT : tat you 
will not betray ma, 

Perdita looked aghast. 

“No,” she said, “J shall not betray you; but —~” 

“In a word, dear,” interrupted Violet, “I must leave 
this house, and at once. It is impossible that I should 
be present at the entertainment this evening, since it 


will only givo pain to myself and to others, and may 
throw temptations in my path, and entail consequences 
which even T cfin hardly foresee.”” 

“ Bat why leave us? Why fly from tho home. in 
which you Jinve confessed to me that you have been 
vory happy?” 

“Because,” she answered, “to remain is. to expose 
myself, day by day and how by honr, to consequences 
at which Ltremble. No, Pordita; for my own peace of 
mind, avd for the happiness, nay, even the safety of 
olhers, T must fly from you—I know aot where; but I 
must seck a refuge where I am waknown, and where 
there may_be no clne to my existence.” 

She said this firmly and decisively. 

Perdita looked at her avith a kind of aye, 

*Roflect, dear Violet,” she gaid, 

*T have reflected,” was the reply, “and L have ree 
BOIVCS. 

© You are without resources.” 

*T have youth and health.” 

** You will be exposed to danger.” 

*T liave a brave heart,” 

* You will be exposed to temptation.” 

* Fonoeence—es you once taught me—is thé Armour 
against which the arrows of temptation fall blunted.” 


hip has, as we know, adopted Aurelia Wyle 1s the prevailing opinion—formed from the 
irl li 


“| have heard of him frem Aurelia herself,” ni to 


from home b 
oe t Vl the 
Tow 
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———— 


“but promise me ope thing—that I, at feast, shall 
wiwaye have a clue ~@ you, and that, in sorrowor dis- 
fress, you will fly t6 me—td me, dearest, ts your.trubst 
friend.” 

“ I promise you,” said Violet. 





4 *) " ” 
That eveniti¢ He Stnimer establishment was a blaze 
| of light—a glory and a delight to core And 
ppearance of 
the guests, and glimpses of the drawing-room caught 
| through the open windows—was that the Simmers must 
have come into property. 

At ten o'clock the name of “ Mr. Bernard Oswald” 
echoed up the stairs; and soon after, the handsome face 
and slim figure of that gentleman appeared at the door 
of the drawing-room. . 

No sooner did the eyes of Miss Jocasta light upon 
that face, than, turning to Perdita, that lady exclaimed— 
“ Where—where is Violet?” 

Perdita did not reply; but fixed upon her sister a 
strange, wild look, and staggered forward. But for the 
arm of Bernard Oswald, she would have fallen. 
gee hed tainted. dc . 
samo hour, a woman. ly wrapped in a 
timidly af the door of  house—one of 
of 
on 
© 














ndon, 

+ door was inscri e@ 
oe little placard sitiae 2 ya; 
wed to the world that apartments 












the 
ogked up out of a 
red, shorty -fagod woman instantly appeared. 
# foattmenta” Ce Deigead Hib very late!” 
‘replied a soft voice; but ——” 
tu 


she had boen k 











offensively. 









er”? 
"What trade ?” 
*T have no trade,” 
“ Tow d’ye get a livin’ ?” ‘ 
“ Tam going to try to get a situation as governess.” 


“Pshaw! Get along! Youwon’t do for me. 
take a broom and sweep a crossin’. Goyerness, i a 


ee course, * She seized the door, and was about te slam 









face of the applicant, when the fage of a man protruds 
from the parlour out of whi e woman had en 
and a yoice said, “ , Gear!” “2 eas 
yr he Seep ‘the door;and bore down tpon 
man , ‘ OR. 
Some moa § passed between them in whispers, and 
then the woman, returni id— a4 te 
| te can pay a week te waynes t® graeme ate 
can. he. a 
“Como in, then. Theyare 
—the best in the row. y 
me. ? eo PE 4 ate , weg $ 
If they ware the best in the row the dor must 
a very d * 


hexe bet SSeaapeh was weary of | vane 
2 ? 1@ ? 0" £8) 0} 
a , readily aes hasty inspection of the oms, 


the stnirs with heavy, lumping steps. “ She took ’em 

too readily, However, sho may answer our e.”” 
The w id a particular em on those words 

—an which boded ti to the now 


ledger, W, 


CHAPTER XLY. 
WHAT THE LIGHTNING SHOWED. 


Tae lamps of the various bridges spanning tle Thames 
were reflected.in the dark and silent waters flowing and 
ever flowing beneath their arches. 

The river was black, for the night was black. There 
were no stars: only dense clouds overhung the heavens, 
portending a coming storm. 

Large drops had, in fact, begun to fall. You could 
hear them as they came pattering upon the river, so 
profound was the quiet of the night. 

The stillness was presently Prakten by the, distant 
rolling of thunder. At the same moment the clock of 
St. A ial, boomed forth—as if in rivalry—the hour of 
twelve. 

At that hour a huge, cumbrous bargo was stealing 

quictly down with the tide. Its black outline was 
hardly distinguishable against the dark water or the 
gloomy sky. 
‘And when a light suddenly gleamed forth from its 
side, it seemed like a fallen stax. ‘The light thus pro- 
duced was placed in a lantern; and this enabled the 
men in charge of tho craft to track their way among 
boats and piers and other burges-with which the silen 
highway was encumbered, 

“ Wo shall have a storm, mate,” said one of the’ men 
in the + ‘ - , 

‘ e, a heavy one,” was the answer. 
. = Pitot Low tho sultry day would end,” remarked 
ne fi 





“Oh!” exclaimed Perdita, “this is very dreadful; 





“Oh, T didn’t caro how it ended, #0 as it did end. 
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red out o’ where you was?” said jar 










other, hesitating; “ but I could not 


not wout to deceive him, dnd ' 
ew Therefore 


thei at an exorbitant rental. 
ifn soa mi eran mn dsp |p st a 
the barged? n= ~~ 
LP eat oo 


was no other than Violet, the Flower-Girl. | ghosts in 


ey 





What wag it to me, piper calm? Fine weather 
don’t bring me} ng; morgibeer Hom poces, and foal 
peethar spout brisg meno less. / What de I care, 


1en P” : 

“This storm "ll brigig you a w@6 jacket, mato,” re. 
joined the first speaker, “if you @6n’t look alive; and 
rheumatiz won’t mend your tentpé@s, I can tell you.” 

“Tt won’t mar it much,” was the answer. 

*That’strne;” said.the companion, with a laugh ; and 

the two'telapsed into silence. 

Meanwhile the barge moved slowly on; and the rain 

attered down upon it, and upon the water around it, 
1eavier and heavier every instant. ‘The thunder, too, 
was growing louder, as if the storm was Moving south. 
ward over the city. Presently a sudden blaze of light 
illumined the river, the barge, and the faces of the two 
men who had the care of it. The heavy rolling of a 
thunder-peal succecded. Then the rain poured down 
in torrents, hissing and blinding as it,came. 

* T said you'd catch it, mate,” said the bargeman who 

had before opened the conversation. 

* Ah, re like the man as guessed there was 

sharks when he saw their noses,” grutily rejoined the 






ff under the tarpaulin with which they 
the men/ateored the barge on through 
and the rain. 

ym did not subside. On the contrary, it 
increased. in intensity. It scemed to gather strength 
evory quarter, and to concentrate its fury upon 
ity. e red lightning cut through the gloom, 
up every object with startling vividness; and 
r rolled as if, like a warning voice, it would 
ity from its iniquities. 

sb. of one of these peals, the barge camo 
em-erash in contact with some object on the 








I growled the elder bargeman, who 
: the side into the river; “ where 





*. snid the other, by way of 
eouldn’t steer clear of it 
+e 

& the barge from the 
ef lightning, more vivid 
_ preceded it, almost blinded him. 
; A ked toward the pier and 


Zt a . 
980 i asritintion played him 
meiful; his eyes were 
@id not deceive him 
»* y 












] grown, he knew 
kness, there stood in 


t, concealed. t bat 






water besid hinst which they 
umped, the body « s ercct in the water. 
et it was ad mo doubt of that, 












fam a face white as 
f 

yonnaturally large and 

stare; lie had noticed 


pai dripping with the muddy 


of alarm! 
as to disport them. 


lightning had 3 
ble ; ad 


‘the elder barge- 


9” 













” 
ghost, if I knows it,” answered 
the other, gruilly. “T wouldn’t lose this tide for all the 


dead man, mate—a dead man bolt upright 


There let him bide,” said the other ; “if lie’s dead, 
he’ll catch no cold.” 
At that moment another-blaze of light burst on the 
view; and the younger bargeman, straining his eyes 
toward the pier, saw the body still rising and falling 
with the tide. 
** See, see!” he cried. . 
The other followed the direction of his eonmadeé’s 


eyes. 
Mi What should make that’ body float upright in the 
water ?” he asked, philosophically, and not at all per- 
turbed at the ghastly sight at which his companion was 
moved to horror. “I shouldn't wonder, now, but what 
he died of some poison-stuff, or some disease as made 
him lighter than water; and yet % : 

“ But won't you stop the barge?” ‘interrapted his 
companion. 

“Not 1,” replica the sturdy old man; “and look 
alive, mate—we shall have to shoot the bridge m ® 
minute.” 

As he spoke, lid raised the lantern above his head 
and gazed. down the river; and ina few seconds the 
light scented ners in the darkness of the nig 
and the barge had disappeared. 7 

Tt was perhups an hour after this, when the landing: 
pier, against which the men had seen the body, was 
the scene of some commotion. 


The tot hatl died away? . ° 








The “night was, however,’ still dati, ang tie little 
picr was rendered visible only by the vivid lars of 
whith ‘pierced the 





raabog lantern, the rays 
rkness like a wedge of fight, 
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They fell upon the body of a man, wet and slimy, 
lying stark upon the rotting planks of the pier. Tt was 
theeame body that the batgemen had behela in the 
water, ouly+strange to say—the eyes were now closed, 
and thé mouth was shut, 

Around the Policemaa gathertd'a motler , the 
outcasts of the night, who, staryod and dripping, looked 
on at the dead—perhaps with pit y,pethaps with envy— 
whe shall say? By slow degrees the crowd increased, 
as, attracted by the unusual liglit, ono individual after 
another Gescended tlie pier. Among these new-comers 
wore some who did not belong to the Order of the 
Outcast. 

“ Thore’s been foul play here,” said the Policeman, 
desisively; “ this man has been starved and stabbed.’ 

“ Starved and stubbed!” echoed the crowd. 

“Yes; look at his faco—isn’t starvation written 
{a it?” Y 

A ghastly face, truly. White and wasted, with lank 
black hair—blacker from tha water in it—and a beard, 
Vaek alsd, but in the roots of which a curious eye would 
have detectéd traces of red. Both hair and beard had, 
in truth, heen dyed. 

“And look here,” contitined the officer, pointing to 
the left side of the body, “ here’s a slit in the clothes, 
inade by 4 knife-thrast or a dagger-thrust ; and here’s 
the blood oozing through it.” 

That wes the fact; a few red drops sparkled on the 
wet, shining coat. 

“TJ dassay,” pursudd the man, “if we unbutton this, 
wé shall see more.” ’ 

Ashé spoke, he ripped open the coat, which had been 
butténed up to the chin, and disclosed a white shirt, 
the left side of which was saturated With blood, looking 


that the 
the speaker. 


it carefully. 


the ofiicer. 


A Yi ” 


There was s' 










the murder’s dono with, whieh makes me think ——” 
“ What ?” demanded one of the two comradés. 
The inquiry was so sudden, and the voice so stern, 


oliceman started, and fixed a sharp glance on 


“Why, that some.o’ them forci¢nor devils have in. 
troduced ono of those cut-throat Secrot Societies into 
London, and that these poor fellows are the victinis of 
their infernal plots,” 

“ Pshaw !” cried the man; “it’s impossible. They 
must. haye been found ott. Let me see the’ dagger. 
Ah! a pretty thing enough. 
nuinber on it—1,001. 

“No; I should say not. There’s no blood on the 
blade—it’s quite bright. It seems to have fallen from 
the belt of the poor fellow here.’ l 

But that wound—that was made by a dagger, also. | less so your husband, who, if he condemns unjustly. 
Hasn't this been wiped, think you ? irentii. 
They threw the oun 


Oh! 
Has it, been used ?” 


_ “No,” said the Policeman, “it hasn’t been used since 
it was ground, I'll swear.” 
“No!” xepeated the man, more to himself than to 


Then he turned to his companion. 
* One-thousand-and-one P” he said. 


es. 
“Bho Armed Hands are avenged.” 
in themanner of the man who 


. whieh appeared to strike his com- 
sto awaken some suspicion, or to 


in his mind. 


> ” '. » 
aud here’s the | first”—is one of the most conten 


¢ of the light on it, and examined 


THE FIRST QUARREL. 
A WORD TO TOUNG WIVES. 

Wren that .bugbear to married happiness, a quatro! 
(let us suppose it the first one), has fairly ect in, for the 
love of Heaven, never allow the gun t6 eet upén this 
wretched, ‘miserable ting between you and your hus- 
band! Whatever may ba the souted of your’ disagree. 
thent, “have it out” at once, That inding pride, 
which I have heard many a woman give utterance to— 
that hateful obstinney, which incessantly murmurs ih 
| the sing-song tone, “1'll not give way; he shall speak 

aptibfe of 'a wétan’s 
tidd is that of being innoetnt, it is 
& proper dud a goodly pride, and to. relieve such a feel- 
ing words will flow freely enough. It is never so very 
1atd to convince anyone of your innocence, how much 





failings. Ii your 


only wants a proof of what you ¢an, under most cirenti- 
stances, candidly explain. Bat if ‘you really aro partly 
in fault, then, not knowing how to como out df ‘the fray 
with becoming dignity, you myst meods have recoutse 
to a sullen, little-minded obstinacy, which deepens and 
deepens the shadow of digccntent already fillon” Be. 
tween you both! And go it goes on. All being chill and 
unwelcoming at home, your hnsbaudl, probably equally 
in fault, goes away and keeps awit, tf, as ho Vainly 
hopes, happiness may: by chanco ‘return to his anenm- 
fortable dwolling, “Mo'affects dn indifference ho does 
not feel, and, you ape a matyrdom which doos Hot befit 
rou. It is the moet miserable, thie inoct duplorably 

isagreeable fecliny that can ever enter into the breast 
ofman or womail,, Agayen héltp the friend who ¢hoorns 
sudh an hour for a visit of congratulation ‘to tho so. 


lite a crimson puteh upon the soaked garment. Leavin alion’s side, he bent over the | recently smiling bride! 
“You're rig if, guy'ner,” said a bystander. “ He’s | body, and reg ; th : tiny. Fora} Bat such an hour it is in yotir power to avert. How 
bean first stab bed, and then flung into the river.” time the attention he paid appedred to Field no results. | much simpler  procecding Wwonld it be, to say, “Now 
“But how did hé got on to the pier?” asked the} Then oa sudden thought seemed to strike him. THe | let ug cndbechartt gach other. So fut, I wlow, I was to 


officer. “Somebody must have dragged him out. Here, 
you sir; you say you found hiin lying here ?” 

he latter words were addressed toa shock-headed 
tattered youth, who stood next the body, and seemed 
to regard it'as in somie sort his exclusive right and 
roperty. f 
Me rosy I was 9 comiti’ here to fetch a snooze under 


nd qnigtake, and I ketches my foot in somethin’, and 
olly near. pitches into'the river, ‘ Geé up,’ I 
hig Diagkguard!’ and it never moved; and I 
dcivn and puts out my hand; and it comes upon ac 


Th. 


Says, ‘yo b A 
8 








wet face—-oh, lor! 


%"hé shuddér which, at the recollection, passed through 


the boy's frame, only provoked a laugh among the by- fe ¢ a. 


anders, tae 

“Well, T shall want you, Nims,” said the Policen 

“What for?” demanded the 
nothin’. 
down déad here, could ‘ 

“Oli, it’s only ‘a8 @ witness, Nims, this time,” sai 
the Poli¢eman, smiling. 

“Bub if it’s all the samo, I’d rather not,” said the 
hoy. “I Gon’t éare about seein’ the Beaks no more. 
Tosidds, T shall lose.a day’s work.” 

The idea, of work in connection with Nims was so 
ex4ollent a Joke-to is cOmpanioas in crime and wretch- 
cduess, that they rodived outright. It had a strange 
sothd, tliat laughter over the dead, in the still night, 
ind by the dark rivér’s side, In & moment it had died 


away, 

“'No, Nits, *tain’t the Beaks this time,” said the 
Policéman ; “it’s only the Coroner,” 

“Oh!” cried Nims, with a cry of relief. 

“ And as for your diy’s work, it'll be the best you've 
évor done, 80 far as pay foes.” 

In the midst of this discussion, two strangers had 
orrived, and, standing together at the back of the little 
crowd, were now intently watching all that teok place. 
The most singulat fact with regard to theso men was 
that they arrived singly, and on meeting upon the pier, 
thly muteally exceuted a peculiar sign—a species of 
Miolgeram, which the one commencod, and the other 
instantly qompleted, 

Oite of these iien now advanced and bent_ over the 
body, into ‘thé face of which he peered. long and 
curiously, In doitig go he glanced covertly, with keen 
scrutiny, at the slit. in the Preast of the Minh, Now x- 
posed to the fiight-air. 

Then he stepped back to his companion. 

“The numbers,” hé asked, “under scuténde of the 
Arined Hands aro—— ?” 

“ Highty, Four-huhdrad-and-fifty-three, Nine-hun- 
drod-nnd-sevanty-eight, and Ono-thopsand-and-one.” 

« And dso 


Thoit ittention was arrested at this moment by what 
wos passity ih the little crowd. They had lifted the 
body, an@ in doing so had found bencath it an object on 
Which d}l ayes wore fixed. 

‘Tho Pélicoman held it in his hand—it was nothing 
leas than #'daggor with o gilded hilt. 

*““Do Pi know,” said tho officer, “I don’t believe 
thid' he: 'y lias been in the river at nll. My opinian is 
tint iW got this wet from layin” here in the rain. That 
diced’ tells mé flint it’s another of those cases that 
we've Had several of lately—of mon stabbed and left in 
tire strcthy With. the dagger sometimes stiekfiig in’ the 


body, sometimes Tying on the proand ; bht nlwnys' left. 
AW thozeuderers tre alike, and all are numbered, thd: 








boy; “I ain’t done : me fo: 
I oouldn’t hen} if the gen’lman would lay} tt 
Pp’ be 


read ; 


™ 


t To 
breakfast-service, enjoying he luxury 


chocolate. 


passed the hair 
mined them criti a 


up one of the eyelids: ‘ 
Fhe eye was biugecbtight blue. 
“ Enough,” hem ( 


Soon after the: 8 
and before long the 
that there bulk; and it was precious dark, it was, and | Policei con’ 







beard through his hands, and exa- 
. Then, with his thumb, he forced 














for the bat o¢ na 



















wets 
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ng 
imiti- 


Much pain as 


ne Frenchman 
over a luxurious 
of his favourite 





Iu the midst of his first cup, the servant entered 


bringing the paper. 


Marcel clutched at it. 
“There can hardly be any announcement yet,” he 


muttered; yet his eyes hastily scanned the damp pages. 


On the top of the second colamn of the first page, his 


eye lighted upon this announcement :— 
1 ’ 


“Ho is caved!” exclaimed Marcel, and a grim smile 


played over his expressive face. 


He was then about to lay down the paper, and address 


himself to the enjoyment of his luxurious repast, when 
his eye rested hy chanco upon another advertisement, a 
few lines lower down in the sanio column. 
almost identical in its form with the one ho had inst 
but there was one striking difference in it, 


This waa 


Tho form was this “1,001 4.” 
Thus it will be seth that the dagger was inverted. 
That siinple fact brought the cold perspiration of 


terror out upon the brow of the Frenchmun. 


“ Wo aro defeated,” he said, “and Rodertckr, at least, 


is lost!” 


(To be continued in om nert.) 
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Faxvy Prax on Mate Arrrnr,—It is said that the 


| DEFECTIVE ORIGINAL 


masculine dress has now néarly reached perfection, 
Perhaps so; but if seems to us that the stiff stove-pipae 
hat, describing a scarlet rim on the forehead when re- 
moved; that the stiffly-starched collar, upon which the 
ascnline head is hung by tho ears; that the long pet. 
ticoaty coats flapping arninist the heels, with the loea- 
tion of the back waist-luttons in direct antagcnism toa 
comfortable sett’; that the harlequin plaid and striped 
pants, and, horror of horrors! “the peg-top trousers, 
mist nll undero reforming influences before the ndvent 
of the millennium. Of course, we 
opinion “ meekly, as beconres # Wwonan, 


promulgate Gis 


. thedngion the 


‘of also poor Nims was 





blame—what do you siy?” A Jittlo mutual yielding, 
a dispassionate summing up of cach other's shor te 
ings, even a repentant kiss, and the min ist your foct, 
more o slave than before his mitiviage, und ‘more } 
dulgent to you in ‘future, bechice you have had the 
courage to break through the ice closing round you, «nd 
hy your generosity havé made him ashamed of his reti. 
cence. 
What a small concession it fs, for so true o victory! 
om much happier than to diag throngh the day and 
Mvith this grit stiade ‘between you! Can there 
ore isdlated, hegrtsbrealking feclin’, than to,le 
r husband's eidé, with this nrtfor Mrving, unrelcnt. 
ate in your anve ? Yea !—fov it inérddses't hute, 
so nourished. You shudder, when you are orice 
Ro happy together, to ‘Yemomber what you felt in 
bse gloomy, love-forsalken hours. Ugh! :a quarrel is 
im ugly, awkward moment! Shun it. It is a pesti-. 
ence which spreads until it blots crt the sunshine and 
clouds the stars. ‘They say lovers’ quarrels are stvect. 
I doubt that myself, “The honey witty cloy ; but, atimny 
rate, there is dangc? Whiou ‘the lover ‘bedomies the ‘hts- 
|band. My aflvied ‘ig, shiti'd gttarrel as you wilire ‘your 
j happiness; and if you ever {éol tho ihtlifation to 
| blnne, fling yout drms rontid four hushbynd's neck, aid 
make him Igok you in'the eyed Whilst vor aro potting 
reconciled again, Itis not sy hitrd; believe mit! 
MA pen Vane, 


lle 













fancncasuassn0 2) soaeennnsny Conneseteos Sines 
THE ENGLISH IN THE DAYS or 
ELIZABLLE, 

IF we are to accept tho picture drawn by a foroign 
hand of our forefathers it the days of Wiiwabeth, wid 
quoted by Mr. Motley in bis “ Mustery of tho United 
Netherlands,” wo Bueligh have undergone no slight 
chatige, both mentally and pliysicaliy, in our muuners 
and morals, since the sixteenth eontury. Licro is the 
picture ~~ 

*'Pho Bnglish are 2 very clever, handsome, and walls 
made people,” saye a learned Antwerp: histoyian: and 
merchint, wlio had resided a long time in London, 
but, like all islanders, by’ nature woek and tender, 
They are generally fair; particularly the women, who 
all—even to tho peasant women—protect their, eoni+ 
plexions from the sum with fang mul veils; a» only the 
stately gentlewornen Qo im Germany cond the Nether. 
lands. Asn people, they ard etout-hecrted, vehement, 
efgor, cite! in wary seals ‘in atiaclt,. ithe fearing 
death; not reveugeful, but fickle, presumptuous, mualy 
bowstful, deceitful, very exspieious, espeoiniy'ei strun- 
gers, whom they despise, ‘They ard fell oi eddvicous 
aud hypocritical gestures and words, which thoy ene 
der to imply good manners, civility, and wisdoms, ‘hoy 
ora wéllespoken, and very horpitiible.. They feed stuli, 
enting inuch ment, which—-owing tu the raimy elim 
and tho ranker charactey of the grase~is nod go.tlon 
aid sacenient as the meat of krunce and the. Nether 
lands. "The people are not'so: laborious as.the) dre nels 
and Hollanders, preferring to lead un indolent. life, like 
the Rpaniards. ‘The most diffieultand ingdmious of ie 
handicrafts ave im thocdhands hf dorcigners, ne ie the epee 
with the lazy inlabitants!!ef Spain. Thry. joed many 
isheep, with fine wool, from which, two hundred penes 
MEO, they loarned'to make oloth. ‘Phely. kde) tannay dello 
servante, ‘and many weld atumagls for their queue die 
stentliot cultivating dhe scl: Lhoy kavo, many slips, 
bat do not even cybeh > Gshconoyyhdton Lleur!om). wire 
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“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
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sumption, but purchase of their neighbours. ‘They dress 
very elegantly. Their costume is light and costly, but 
they are very changeable and capricious, altering their 
fashions every year, both the men and the women. 
When they go away from home, riding or travelling, 
they always wear their best clothes, contrary to the 
habit of other nations. The English language 1s broken 
Dutch, mixed with French and British terms and words, 
but with a lighter pronunciation, They do not speak 
from the chest, like the Germans, but prattle only with 
the tongue. 

“With regard to the women,” continues the same 
authority, “ they are entirely in the power of the men, 
except in matters of life and death, yet they are not 
kept se closely and strictly as in Spain and elsewhere. 
They are not locked up, but. have free management of 
their household, like the Netherlanders and their other 
neighbours. They are gay in their clothing, taking 
well their ease, leaving house-work to 





POPULAR PORTRAIT GALLERY.—VIL 


JOHN BALDWIN BUCKSTONE, 


No gallery of “men of the day’ would be complete 
without the portrait of Joun BaLpwin Bucksrone, 
For more than a quarter of a century his name has 
been intimately connected with our dramatic history ; 
and he has exercised an influence over the stage, 
as manager, author, and actor, the extent of which 
it is difficult to estimate. The name of Buckstone 
seems to belong equally to the past and the present; 
and it is somewhat startling to reflect that the author 
of Luke the Labourer is the Yankee Cousin who is 
dividing the honours with Lord Dundreary, at the Hay- 
market Theatre nightly, to houses in which the specta- 
tors are literally wedged together. S 








perceived what position he would hereafter occu 
the London boards in low comedy ¢ , to w ich 
he now entirely devoted himself. His fame reached 
the Adelphi; an engagement was offered -him at that 
theatre; he scauted it, and made his appearance jp 
the character of Bobby Trot, in his own then 
recently written—of Luke the Labowrer. The new 
drama and its author were both enthusiastically re. 
ceived; the former had a very long run, and the lattes 
met with a reception which many might have envied 
but few had experienced. Mr. Buckstone continued 
attached to this theatre for many years, during which 
time he not only performed every evening to crowded 
and admiring audiences, but wrote several of those 
dramas which have connected his name indissolu| 
with the dramatic literature of the age. His servicgs 
were, however, not confined to the Adelphi, either as 
actor or as an author ; he Ly ed. at. the Adelphi in the 
winter, and the Haymarket in the sum. 









the servant-maids, and are fond of sit- 
ting, finely-dressed, before their doors, 
tosee passers-by and to be seen of them. 
In all banquets and dinner-parties they 
have the most honour, sitting at the 
upper end of the board, and being 
served first. Their time is spent in 
riding, lounging, card-playing, and 
making merry with their gossips at 
child-bearings, christenings, church- 
ings, and buryings; and all this conduct 
the men wink at, because such are the 
customs of the land. They much com- 
mend, however, the industry and careful 
habits of the German and Netherland 
women, who do the work which in 
England devolves upon’ the men. 
Hence, England is called the Paradise 
of married women, for the unmarried 

irls are kept much more strictly 
than upon the Continent. The 
women are handsome, white, dressy, 
modest, although they go freely about 
the streets without adhe hood, or 
veil; but the noble dames have lately 
learned to cover their faces with a 
silken mask or vizard with a plumage 
of feathers, for they change their 
fashions every year, to the astonish- 
ment of many.” 

Paul Hentzner, a tourist from Ger- 
many at precisely the same epoch, 
touches with equal minuteness on En- 
glish characteristics. It may be ob- 
served that, with some discrepancies, 
there is also much similarity in the 
views of the two critics. 

“The English,” says the whimsical 
Paul, “ are serious, hke the Germans, 
lovers of show, liking to be followed, 
wherever they go, by troops of servants, 
who wear their master’s arms, in silver, 
fastened to their left sleevex, and are 
justly ridiculed for wearing tails hang- 
ing down their backs, They excel in 
dancing and music, for they are active 
and lively, although they are of thicker 
build than the Germans, They cut 
their hair close on the forehead, letting 
it hang down on either side. They are 
good sailors, and better pirates, cun- 








MR. BUCKSTONE, 
FROM AN ORIGINAT, PHOTOGRAPH BY HERBERT WATKINS, REGENT-STREET. 


mer, and wrote a number of plays 
for both houses. Toname all the dramas 
that resulted from his fertile pen at this 
time, would occupy all our space; we 
can only, therefore, refer to a few, and 
the familiarity of their names will de. 
monstrate how successful they haye 
been :—The Hopatedt Day o ‘iy Life, 
A Husband at Sight, Second Thoughts, 
Married Life, Uncle John, Single Li 
A Lesson for Ladies, The Scholar, R 
Felicity, Nicholas Flam, Weak Points, 
ong Thimble Rig, The Irish Lion, &e., 
c. 
In 1887 Mr. Benjamin Webster took 
the Haymarket Theatre, and Mr, Buck. 
stone now dev his services entirely 
tothat establishment. With Mr. Web. 
ster’s perimissi during that gentle. 
man’s lesseeship—he a most sue. 
cessful tour in the United States; and 
on aguin reaching England, returned 


to the scene of his previous tri 
re the vacations of the Hay. 
mar’ -aecepted an ment at 
Drary-lane from Mr. unn, and 
made a great hit as Wormwood, in The 
Lattery Ticket. Whilst this short en- 
gagement lasted he wrote Popping the 
Question, Our Mary Anne, The ‘nake 
in the Grass, and The Ice Witch. 

The “little house in the Haymarket” 
was, however, the home of this genial 
author and delightful actor. To this 
house, therefore, he returned, and in 
time undertook the lesseeship, which 
he has held up to the present time. 


a oe. Le + tL ee. 
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ning, treacherous, thievish. Three 
hundred and upwards are hanged an- 
nually in London. Hawking is the favourite sport of 
the nobility. The English are more polite in’ eating 
than the French, devouring less bread, but more meat 
which they roast in perfection. They put a great deal 
of sugar in their drink. Their beds are covered with 
tapestry, even those of farmers. They are powerful in 
the field, successful against their enemies, impatient of 
anything like slavery, vastly fond of great ear-fillin 
noises, such as cannon-firing, drum-beating, and bell- 
ringing ; so that it is very common for a number of 
them, when they have got a cup too much in their 
heads, to go up to some belfry, and ring the bells for 
an hour together, for the sake of amusement. If the 
see a foreigner very well made or particularly hand- 
some, they will say, ‘’Tis pity he is not an English- 
man, 

It is also somewhat amusing, at the present day, to 
find a German elaborately explaining to his countrymen 
the mysteries of tobacco-smoking, as they appeared to 
his unsophisticated eyes in England. “ At the theatres 
and everywhere else,” says the traveller, “the English 
are constantly smoking tobacco in the following manner : 
~~They have’ pipes, made on purpose of clay. At the 
farther end of. then is a bowl. Into the bowl they put 
the herb, and then setting fire to it, they draw the smoke 
into their mouths, which they puff out again through 
their nostrils, like funnels,” and so on; conscientious 
e ions, which a German tourist of our own 
times might think it superfluous to offer to his com- 
patriots. 

Many of the above points of character may still be re- 
cognised in the English, male and female. But we do 
not think we can in the present day be accused of being 
fickle or lazy, cunning, treacherous, and thievish, and of 
thicker build than the German! 





One of the southern suburbs of London claims the 
honour of being the birthplace of Buckstone; while we | 
must look back to 1802 for the register of his birth. | 
He was, we are informed, originally designed for the 
navy; but left the service—which he had entered— 
at an early age, for the profession of the law; and, 
he having received a liberal education, was placed in an 
attorney’s office. Here he became enamoured of the 
stage. A theatrical friend, who had fanned the flame 
of histrionic ambition in his young mind, procured him 
an engagement at the Theatre Royal in the small town 
of Oakingham, Berkshire, and he made his debut there 
in 1823. The parts he first played were those of 
juvenile tragedy and walking gentlemen. His inclina- 
tion up to this period seems to have led him to aspire 
to the delineation of tragic character, and, as in so man 
instances, the peculiar bent of that talent, with whic 
he has delighted admiring thousands, seems to have 
been made known to him accidentally. The low come- 


dian was absent, and Mr. Buckstone was =_— » at 
half-an-hour’s notice, to take his place. The part he 
played on this oceasion was Gabriel, the nken 


servant, in The Children of the Wood. His success 
was so great that from this time he was induced to pa 
particular attention to characters of that class. He di 
not, however, altogether cease to appear in tragic parts; 
but for the remainder of the season played the two 
alternately. His second engagment was at Faversham, 
in Kent; from thence he proceeded to Hastings, Dover, 
and Folkstone, and in each place he achieved consider- 
able popularity. 

The first appearance of Mr. Buckstone in London 
was in 1823, at the Royal Surrey Theatre, when he 





pape the part of Peter Smink, in Payne’s Armistice. 
e received unbounded applause, and it was clearly 









































The most popular of Mr. Buckstone’s Author 
works are, probably, The Green Bushes, Leay 
‘The Flowers of the Forest, and The 
Rough Diamond. Their frequent pro- 
duction on the stage of the theatre in 
all of the country, shows how well 
their author understands the taste of 
an English audience. Of the parts 
which he has made his own in the dm. 
matic productions of others it would How y 
be impossible to afford a list; and from (when 
the extréme popularity of most of his meh, ¢ 
lelineations, we are spared the neces. As. 
sity of dilating upon them, Everyone counte 
knows the character of Mr. Buckstone’s meetin 
; saad humour ; but if we were to sum up the frauk, 
attractive quality of his acting in one word, we should Jary, t 
describe it as—geniali ity. in his | 
—a do 
a . one in: 
Tre heart ought to give charity when the hand i 
cannot, yot, as 
Civinitry.—Wuat pors it Cost? — Civility costs came t 
nothing—so we have been duly instructed from an early him! 
age; but, however little civility may cost us after the Tho 
habit is acquired, the civility that has cost us nothi and orc 
is of very little worth. For what is meant by pipes time, 
A soft voice and a deferential manner? A feeble readi He d 
ness to yield in indifferent matters, and a reluctance to one of | 
give offence or cause disturbance? Searcely so, True Hi Eton, | 
civility implies some degree, however small, of sell: MM abroad 
sacrifice, and self-sacrifice certainly costs us somethi confide 
No doubt there is such a thing as feeling pleasure ® I quarrel 
self-sacrifice, a pleasure keener than can be gained by H tram. 
self-seeking. But such qa pleasure is itself an evidence In re 
of goodness, and must not he confounded with naturll BF Cron , 
passion or instinct. It is the friend of an habitual B® Artiury 
endeavour to act kindly by those with whom we have tH mato ¢}, 
do, and has reached maturity after many strug; Clariss: 
conflicts. Thus, whoever i As R 
generally has something in observe 
we mean is not a mere superfici _ clench 
candy’d deal of courtesy”—the indiscriminate fawning. who ay 
of a spaniel—the grimace of an unctuous i livid wi 
a hearty wish to make others comfortable even at our 
own expense. Of course, the wish may fail when hood th 
trial becomes severe. Civility does not prisone 
imply a high degree of self-denial, It indicates that the @ rash an 
germ of it is there—capable of oe: mean cy so far falsely ! 
as it goes, is a virtuous and w habit of the H a boy ¢ 
mind, accused 
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THE NEW LORD AND LADY WAUTEVILLE SET OFF FOR TOWN, 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY, 
BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “‘ Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “ The Girl we 
Leave Behind us,” “ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” 4e., Fe. 


CHAPTER LXVII, 
THE LION AT BAY. 


Why do you use me thus? 
Hamer, 


How wonderful is the effect of “the human face divine” 
(when it really deserves that epithet) on the minds of 
met, and more so still, on those of women! 

As Arthur Bertram stood erect, his arms folded, his 
countenance pale, and, * more in sorrow than in anger,” 
meeting with a clear, fearless, unclouded eye, and a 
frank, open brow, the flushed, frowning faces of the 
Jury, the witnesses, and the crowd, a change of feeling 
in his favour passed like electricity from heart to heart 
—a doubt of his guilt was busy at every bosom, Every- 
one instinctively felt that those were not the mien, the 
bearing, the face, of a vile, a cowardly assassin. And 
yet, as the investigation proceeded, how irresistible be- 
> a force of the circumstantial evidence against 

im 

The witnesses were very few, but their examination 
wi cross-exumination by the prisoner, occupied a long 
time. The principal one was Roger Croft. 

He de that the late Marquis of Dunstanburgh— 
oue of his oldest and dearest friends, his schoolfellow at 
Eton, his intimate at college, his travelling companion 
abroad, and his inse ble associate at home — had 
confided to him that he had unfortunately provoked a 
Sane | with the young man of the name o ur Ber- 


In reply to.a question by one of the Jurymen, 

Croft, with prs. anaen unwillingness, saat lodied thet 
ur Bertram was a relation of his own—an illegiti- 

mate child, of his father’s only daughter by his first wife, 
issa Croft. 

As Roger Croft lisped out this venom, Arthur was 
observed to turn, first very red, and then very pale, to 
clench his fist, and to fix his flashing eyes on Roger, 
who averted his sly and snake-like glance, ard grew 
livid with rage and terror. 

there had 


to say, that from early boy- 
m great ill-will on the part of the 
Prisoner towards the noble, the warm-hearted, but 
rash and demonstrative deceased. Croft averred (how 
falsely!) that the Marquis had early maintained, that 


aC eery eae 
no a amo’ 
youthful nobility aud gentry of the laud. ” 





“TI mention these circumstances, Mr. Foreman, and 
gentlemen of the Jury,” lisped Roger Croft, “ out of no 
ill-will to the miserable assassin—— I beg pardon—I 
would prejwdge rio one—I mean the miserable accused; 
for, though the loss of the noble friend who was to me 
as a brother, has well-nigh broken my heart, I love jus- 
tice better than I loved my friend; and if the prisoner's 
guilt admits of a doubt, I know our merciful laws, ad- 
ministered by a Jury of enlightened Englishmen, will 
give him the benefit of that doubt. But that there was 
ill-will on the part of the prisoner from a very early age, 
does not admit of a question.” 

Here Roger Croft was calmly and coldly cross-examined 
by the prisoner, and the facts élicited were—that the 
enmity that had existed at Eton, was between Roger 
Croft and himself, not between the young Marquis of 
Dunstanburgh—then Lord Pontecraft—and himself; 
that on one memorable occasion there was a fight of two 
hours’ duration at Eton, between Roger Croft of fifteen, 
and Arthur Bertram of twelve, in which fight Roger 
Croft's front teeth were broken. Of this all present had 
evidence, both in the gap in Roger’s ugly mouth, and in 
the thick lisp with which he spoke. Arthur added, that 
on that occasion the late Marquis had threatened to cut 
Roger Croft for fighting so small a boy, had called him a 
coward and a bully, and had presented Arthur with a 
watech—his own watch, the young lord’s first watch— 
and inside the silver case of which he had himself 
scratched with his penknife— 


* By this watch, A. B. of 12, fought BR. C. of 15, two 
hours, and licked him well, pee mm . 
ONTECRAFT.” 


The watch was here handed to the Jury. 

Roger Croft. here wanted to know whether all ‘this 
“bosh and boast,” as he called it, was not perfectly 
irrelevant. The Foreman remark that it was, of 
course, important to the accused, to disprove the asser- 
tion that evil feeling and ill-will had long been smoul- 
dering in his breast against the noble 

“ Mr. Foreman, and gentlemen of the Jury, 
Arthur (and oh! how everytone of his dear, well-known 
voice woke the echoes of Edith’s heart), “ there was no 
ill-will, no bad feeling, between the late lamented de- 
ceased and myself. So far from it, en one occasion, at 
Interlachen, when an effort of mine to save the life of a 
young lady of our travelling party was crowned with 
success, and his lordship thought I had shown some 
bravery in vnopaon, by worthless life to save that of the 
lady in question, he generously offered me his interest, 
his patronage, and pecuniary assistance to any amount 
necessary to my attaining any object in life on which I 
Md Gentlousen nt tee Jury,” lisped Roger Croft, “ the 

, 

Munchausen-like adventures of one who draws such a 
very long bow as Mr. Arthur dogs, will | 
up your time and wine till Bull’s Noon. — Will it be 


said 





out of course for me to ask him whether or not he had 
any quarrel with the late lamented deceased ?—whether 
there was not a delicate cause of bitter rivalry and en- 
mity between them ?—whether tho late Marquis had not 
struck him on one occasion, and threatened to horse- 
whip him ?—and whether he did not go to Dunstan- 
burgh Flats in answer to a challenge from his lordship 
—a challenge to bring with him a second, and fight a 
duel with pistols on the Flats?” 

To each of these questions, as put by the Foreman, 
Arthur Bertram was compelled by truth, to reply in the 
affirmative ; but while they were put, he was repeatedly 
warned that he was not bound to criiminate hinself, or 
to answer any question tending to that effect. 

“ Mr. Foreman,” said Arthur, in a loud, clear voice, 
and with a heightened colour, “allow me, once for all, 
and with due Tefecence, to say, that advice is thrown 
away upon me. I cannot criminate myself, for 1 am 
innocént—as innocent as: ‘yourself, or any other man 

resent—of this vile, base, and bloody murder! I call 

od to witness that I am innocent. ‘lo the question of 
“ Guiry, ox yor Guiry,” I can, with my hand on my 
heart, and my eyes to the heavens and to the mountains, 
whence help may yet come, procluim that I am inno- 
cent. Yes, am innocent, so help me God !” 

Here a juror asked why, if Mr. Arthur Bertram meant 
to fight a duel on the Flats, he went there without a 
a second, and, as far as the evidence went, without 
pistols P 

“T did not go there to fight a duel, gentlemen,” said 
Arthur Bertram. “I abhor duelling; J consider it to 
be deliberate murder, with malice prepense. I went to 
the Flats wnattended and wnarmed, and I meant to say 
to the noble deceased” (and. here Arthur deliberately 
turned, and fixed his eyes on Roger Croft, who, at the 
mention of the deceased, hid his face in his handker- 
chief)—* ‘ My lord, a mean, venomous, lying slanderer 
has come between us. You struck me in an ungoverned 
moment, and I, in self-defence, knocked you down—we 
are quits; as man to man, I say, there let it rest. I 
honour God’s commandments — I will do no murder. 
Let us calmly discuss the point at issue between us 
and whatever man can do, in justice to limeelf an 
others, to meet your wishes and promote jour views, I 
will do, But though I am not a Marquis, though you 
have branded me—as I believe, so help me Heaven! 
most unjustly—with the vile name of BASTARD, and thus 
blackened the name, and assailed the honour of my 
dead mother, I am ready to forgive all. Let us ex- 
change forgiveness. But if you refuse to do so—if you 
still cling to a barbarous and now exploded code of 
honour, and compel me to stand before you at twelve 
paces, Fwarn you that I shall fire in the air, and that— 
if I fall—you will be 4 murpeReR! It is possible none 
but your own consci will ou if Ido fall— 





e | none will avenge me—perhaps none will inquire into the 


fate of the unhavpv, nameless outcast; but I warn you 
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(for you are not all evil), there is a judge who will con- 
dewn you, and that judge is—consciENcE!’” 

A murmur of applause followed this excited outburst 
of Arthur Bertram’s heart. It was instantly suppressed, 
and Roger Croft remarked, that all this.was mere ver- 
biage, and trifling with the Jury’s valuable’ time; 
it mattered very Tittle what fine Christian oration Mr, 
Arthur Bertram had meant to address to the Marquis 
since the matter lay in a nutshell. His late dear am 
noble friend had told him of a quarrel and personal con- 
flict which had taken plaee, relative to a young lady 
aud her picture, in the Black Wood of Rockalpine. 
(Here there was great eviden That he, 


WMterest). 
the late Marquis, considering ras a gentleman 
at stake, had asked him, Rogey to be his second, 
That he, Roger Croft, not hav ha Ss high-flown 
ings merce’ to he 


notions of the accused about du 


his lordship’s second. That they were. om their way to 
the spot agreed upon, when it etrugk Roger Croft, 
that, in cave of an accident, it would dosirable 
to have a surgeon at hand; and thi ing thé 
Marquis to proceed to the Flats bac, 


he 
as fast as he could to Danstanbdur t6 @ngage the 
services of Mr. Puckridge.: .Mr. Puekr 
home, but was expected every moment 
Croft, had left a message, begging him bo come at once 
to the Plats. He had then hurried off to his 
noble friend, whom he had left twenty minutes e 
in high health and spirits. Here Roger Croft ¢overed 
his face with his handkerchief, aad sobbed out— 

“T never saw him alive again, “He lay on the Wnts, 
or rather ina chasm between them, mangled ¢ » 
and no one near him but the accused, who ded to 
bo appredeling the spot.” 

By « Juror: “ Was there any blood ‘on the dress of 
person of the neeused ?” ; 

“T cannot tell, At the horrible sight of my noblp 
friend lying im a pool of blood, & digziness over 
mo, and I sank down by his side. When I tc my- 
volf, I believe my cries r the cars of two 7 
ine who were on dutynear the Flats, They 
tram into custody show could they do otherwise ?” 

The two policemén were here minutely cross-examined, 
ond their statement in all respects with 
that of Roger Graft, 

Tho brows of the duty darkened. Tho Foreman asked 
if there were n& Other Witnesses. 

ILere, pale but resolute, Edith Lorraine, with the tall 
policeman cloaring the way for her, came forward. 

“Tam a witness for the accused,” sho cried; “I am 
here to state all I know.” 

Roger Croft, livid with rage, scowled from beneath 
his flaxen eyebrows at the brave and noble girl. 

Arthur Bertram’s colour rose to his temples; he 
started, and held out his hands, as if to greet and bless 
her. It was but the impulse of a moment; the next 
he romémbered himself, and drew back, murmuring, 
“ Tleaven guide and reward thee, my angel Edith !” 

By order of the Foreman, Lady Edith was at once ac- 
commodated with an arm-chair, She was firm, com- 
posed, and collected, although all the nobility and 
gentry of the county were assembled there. She had 
but one object—to save her Arthur. paenly convinced 
of his innoeenee, she was there at that terrible inquest, 
in the midst of that dense erewd, that ghastly and for 
ever still and silent one, close at d! 

Bravery in woman is always admired to enthusiasm 
by Dnglishmen; and in Edith’s bravery there was no- 
thing masouline. There was not one iota of the “ show- 
olf,’ of the Amazon, the heroime of romance, about 
her. ona was perfectly simple, quiet, unaffected, dig- 
nitied, 

Tho Foreman requested her, with a deference due to 
her rank, her sex, and the sublime heroism of her bear- 
ing, to raise her veil. In doing so, Rdith’s large garden 
hat fell off, and she did not. attempt to pick it up. 
Some gentleman dashed forward to do so; but Edith 
held it by tho strings in’ her hand, She was not 
afraid that the scorching rays of the sun should full,on 
her fice; sho had nothing to conceal—nothing of which 
she was ashamed, She gloried in her love for Arthur; 
and though, with true maiden modesty, sho never 
alluded to the feeling that bound them together, in 
every word she spoke she betrayed the reverence, the 
tenderness, the admiration, the confidence which, in a 
trne woman's heart, always are the attendants on Lovg, 

And Edith sate in that high+hacked, crimson- 
eushioned arm-chair, her long, rich, auburn j 
dishevelled aud hanging im clusters on her shoulders; 
liev perfect face pale, save when o flush mantled it; 
her dark, splendid violet eyes, now flashing fire, now 
shining through tears; her white taper hands we 
gloved, and her gracfal form draped by her large 
black velvet cloak. There was not a man presené who 
did not gage at her with inteuse admiration, which 
deepened as, by the wisdom of her remarks, the close- 
ness of her natural logic, and the eloquence of her 
sweet tongue, she began to turn the tide in favour of 
her beloved Arthur. Oh, how her heatt beat, how her 
chooks burned, how her eyes brightened, and her hopes 

rose, 1s she @mcied sho perceived a bias, in favour of a 
verdiet not inculpating her Arthur ! 

She repeated, word for word, not sparing herself. in. 
tho least, all she hod overheard from the loft, of the 
summeriivase; but she took care net to mention ‘tho 
articles she had secveted there. She made no secret of 
thp intense interest in Arthur, which had taken her to 


the Flats, to prevent the duel; and it was evident that 

tho account of her meeting with the gipsy-boys among 

the cliffs caused intense excitement in all present. . Ar- 

thur started to his feet (he had been allowed a seat), 

and elasping his hands with a wild burst of joy, ex- 
imed— 

“Thank thank God! there were witnesses there 
“Roger Croft with « heary pees tilt: beatyand 

ger Croft with a hea , and was. 
earried insensible out of the hall. 

The jury instructed the officers to institute » search 
for the gipsy Boys, and the inquest was adjourned ac- 
arm gf ‘ 

an 







Lord ie who was present at the meeting, 

cha ¥ ‘his sister, Luly Edi back to tite 

. § to her Owh room, where, a8 soon as 
forte of her carande ingtiest reached Lad 
pagans.  aeperalirgs each ork d 

er, repr ; and vito , was ofdered, 

Fon pala 8 repudiatio: fuerte may milly, 

pt again to disgra r fami 
vo besotarn murderer. 7, 


com, 

ger in @ ease of such importance, tlie had 
resumed after a week's delay. Edith hi 

she The éxcitement over, her stren 

way; & succession of fainting-fits ensucd, and at the 


leasure, not to 
y para’ i 
all ta di&cover the gipsy-boys had 
token, spr ‘ ceedings could postponed 





time $9 which nest was postponed, Edith was 
ly’ tilow fever of a most ¢ 
k -azid even her wo rand vindictive mothe? for- 
bore the triumph her that, in spite of 
she Gone and mer’s inquost had re. ,ond 
Sep ee F 
, was e ‘ 
to await his trial at the Spring Astizes. a iit. 


The old Earl of Rockalpivie lay at rest in the fimi 
vault, Mrs. Prossér, the house! , wag at ehse 
her mind. . Her master (in epite of all tho stran 
events that 


his last long home. ne day of the funeral was one of 
intense agony to the new Karl. He could not avoid 
sec_ng his brother’s coffin when his father’s was lowered 
into the vault. Lord Hauteville behaved with due de- 
corum. The poor, to whom of late the Marl had been 
so true a friend, wept.and wailed; but Edith—the only 
real mourner of the family—was tying between life and 
death, unable to follow her benefactor to the grave, as 
she had meant to do, and quite unconscious that those 
bells tolled for him. 

After the funeral the will was read. Mi. Croft was 
still absent. 

Tho will produced was that made when Lord Hante- 
ville was a boy, and by which the late Earl left to him 
all his real and h grorns property; all, in fact, that was 
not entailed on his son—all that, by the subsequent will 
in Edith’s favour (so mysteriously abstracted, and, like 
old Croft mek Fos Togas, ought to have been Edith’s. 

Lord Hauteville, who had only awiited the reading 
of this will, no sooner becatne aware of its contents, 
than he took his leave, repaired at ohee to the Mill Cot- 
tage, whero Marion had wisely resolved quietly to await 
his return, and where, dressed to great advantage, and 
in high beauty, she expected his restorution to his senses 
and to her. 

Lord Hauteville, in hi¢h good-humour at his acces- 
gion of wealth, promised his ambitious and delighted 
bride to take her at onco to London, to purchase a 
suitable trousseat, to publish their tharriage, and to in. 
troduce her as Lady Hauteville. 

That very afternoon shé was.scen at the Sta- 
tion, her beauty making her the object of tniversal 
attention, even to an old traveller, who, in gazing upoti 
aa pot his foot under a trick, and swore and roared 

stily, 

Off she goes in a first-class carringe, Lord Mautevillo 
(for the nonce) quite a model husband. How long this 
will last we will not présuihée to prophecy; but a vain 
unprincipled, ambitious woman of.the lower orders,an 
a profligate, dissipated young nobleman, never did form 
a anePy marriage, and, we believe, never can, and never 
w 7 


in-the richly-plumed heargo, and félk 
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CHAPTER LXVIIIL. 
DEPARTED SPIRITS, 
Good Heaven, whose darling attribute, we find, 
Is boundiéss gruce and mercy to 
bhors the cruel, and the Ener of night 
'y wondrous ways rev in open light, 
Murder may pass be or a tim, 
But tardy justice will o’ertake the crime. 
Tur Earl of fockslpine had pleaded indisposition, and 
had taken to his bed, to account for and exéuse his non- 
attendance at the inghest on the body of the young 
Marquis of Danslanbarin, All the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood took “5 intense inte- 
est in this horrible and ghastly mutder of ‘9 young 
eer so powerful, so paptlar, so beloved, aud so un- 
r) ending ; and indeed, but for his affected indisposition, 
e absence of ihe nearest neighbour—the head of :the 
amily most intimate with, the deceased nobleman; 
syaust hyve caused great remark, and general gurpiise 
and disapprobation. wir 





DEFECTIVE ORIGINAL | 
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A murder of any kind always awoke countless demong 
in the breast of the new Earl of Roc = Consciencg 
(seldom in a very deep sleep in his breast) arose, and 
awoke Remorse, Terror, Horror, Despair, Anguisl! 
The bed—the grand state e downy 5 With 
its purple-velvet hangings, its coronet, its supporters 
(which formed the bed-posts), iteswelling pillows edged 
with lace, its fine snowy linen shéets, so delicately 
frilled, its fragrance, and its costly luxtiry—all YVielded 
no ease, no comfort, no rest, no sleep, to THE Prati. 
cipE! To him, it was that bed of thorns which a guilty 
conscience always spreads, whether in eastle or cottage, 
hall or hovel—en the narrow pallet and flock-mattress 
of Poverty, or on the siubble-down and under the gor. 







onception—what iaitimacy, 
ip-cat he enjoy ? “Me knowe, he 
men-who court, and praiséy and 
bewaii his being so very reserved, 


dif they knew 4rhat 
hon loathing 


mat 








Memory, an ; bb ‘Alas! evén thé sleep 
these narcotics produced waf d by hideous visions, 


dreams, and nightmares; and the reaction was so ter- 
rible as to resemble madness, and often to tempt him to 
suicide! 

He had just swallowed a strong dose of opium, and 
had given orders that he might not be disturbed. Ho 
need bt bdra feared intérruption. | ‘There ras noting 
of the sweet ofliciousness of woman's love in his vain, 
cold, fashionable wife. Edith, who felt for all who lived, 
aud whose feelings of filial duty were so deep and strong 
—lidith, had sho been at home, would probably have 
knocked at her father’s door, to know if she could do my: 
thing to comfort and to cheerhim. But the reader knows 
where Edith was on the first day of the inquest; and in 
her absence no one approached thé Barl’s chamber. 

Alas! alas! much as he dreaded the-ghoul and ghost 
haunted solitude of that chamber of hovrors, he dreaded 
sti]k more the outer world, where, in the broad day- 
light, people were, as he, well knew, gathering in in 
and talking, with pale faces and bated breath; of th 
murder on the Flats, and comparing it with that pliastly 
deed of blocd itt the Black Wood, of fivé-niid-twenty 
yetirs ago. Fe felt un instinctive cénsciousness that the 
comparison of those two foul thd bloody ninrders mitist 
suggest itself to every mind. There were such st 
points of similarity in the two. crimes, The ajre ‘of th 
victims was the same. Both were noble; botli in the 
éatly prime of ninnhdod. “Both were so popular, so be 
loved, that néither could have been supposed ever to 
have made an enémiy, or to have excifed the il-will ‘of 
any human being. ad yet both were:nrardered in the 
open face of day, on their own ancestral estates > and in 
both efises suspicion fell on imibcent men. 

Rough Rob was (as_ the Jivid, — Earl too well 
knéw) perfectly innocent of tite crime‘of which the vér- 
ditt at the inquest found him guilty, atid for which he 
was committed to M _guol. And the Lorl of 
Rockalpine felt o strong, an irresistible conviction, that 
Arthur Bertram was as gruiltlet of this deed of blood 
and guilt ‘as Roovh Rob was Of that phastly murder it 
the Black Wood, twenty-fivo long years ay. And xe 
tho sanie yerdict of Wilfal Marder was T edn 

om whiol’ 





him, and he was now lying in the samé gaol 
Rongh Rob had escaped. 

Ohi, what a mockery wits this! What a moral: does 
this great man’s abject fate convey! What potver liav 
Title, Rank, Wealth, Power, Repntation, if tho com 
science is burdened with a secret crime? nun 

The state-bed shakes, the purple velvet han 
quiver ; for the wretched inmate of that —— ad; the 
‘reat and potent Lord of Roclulpite, ie writhing with 
orse, palsicd with Despiir, quaking with abjed 
Tétror! of 

Sons of Labour, slaves of thé Toorty of of ‘tie Soil 
slgep—sloep soundly on your truckle-heds, if) “the 
princely heart of iinocence ” beate in your breaste j 
if, on some brief holiday, you téad this * ower'trao tales? 
conrpare your tutte with thet of guilty Grandeut, and go 
forth to your daily toil fir diity bread, content. ae 

Towat s eveathy, tho wretched Bnrt ‘of Roskalpitg 
Wwornrout with the sony df’ itts iis, and! greroeme by 
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OF ENTERTAINING LITERATURE AND USERUL INFORMATION. 














the fumes of the opiam.he-had swallowed, sank into a 
troubled, mghtmare-ridden sleep, It seemed to. him 
that he awoke with a start from a vivid dream of early 
days of love—of his brother Hauteville, of his mother, 
the fair Conutoss of Rockalpine, and. of that beautiful 
Clarissa Croft (her proiéye)s whom both himself and his 
brother had so madlyloved. He fancied that he awoke 
with a start fromt this dream, and sat up in his bed ; 
when a stream of moonlight gushed through some ound 
holes in the closed shutters of his windows, filling the 
contre of the. room with a slanting column of silvery 
light, and flooding with radiance the rich carpet of velvet 


e. t= * 

Phe moonlight was odious to the guilty man, and he 
was about to spring out of bed, to draw the purple 
yelvot,. window-ceurtains close, and exclude its radiance, 
when a cold wind seemed-to pass over his face and per- 
son, and an iavisible hand’to force him back upon his 

iow: And then he fancied that, while he lay there 
ity cold, damp with horror, and perfectly piotisalies and 
powerless, three forms, larger, younger, and, if possible, 
more begutiful than these he had just seen in his dream, 
and known in life, w in that colamn of moon- 
liyht—tirst as faint outlines, and then by degrees as ma- 
turing into perfect, though semi-transparent figures. 


~~ 


7 CHAPTER LXIX, 
THE WARNING, 
We come, we come, from our blissful home— 
Trembling sinner, we come to warn! 
LAscRLss. 
Have they vanished in earth—have they melted in air? 
He knew not, he saw not—bat nothing was there! 
Byrow. 
Tie spirits seemed to Lord Rockalpine to advance 
toward his bedside; and in the stately beauty of those 
majestic forms, and the melancholy radiance of those 
augelic but_reproachful faces, the cold, still motionless 
Karl recoguisaltl r, his brother, and the object 
of his first wild, passionate love, Clarissa Croft. 
it eeemed to him that his mother led Clarissa by the 
hand to his bedside, and pointed to a wedding-ring on 
her finger ; and that his brother, taking her other hand, 


said— 
“Wilfred, behold Lady Hauteville !” 
And in extending his arm, the White drapery which 


| said Lady Rockalpine. “ Ring the bell for Leblond and 
| Mrs, Prosser” (his valet and the old housekeeper), “I 


j up-stairs, after hearing that peony fall, 


| foot of his couch. 


too nervous and excitable to venture 
Your father 
has been very poorly, aud has looked and acted in a very 
strange way, ever since we have been here,” addéd her 
Indyehi ; “there’s no knowing what mwy ‘have hap- 
pened. 

“Oh, heavens! what. do you mean, mamma?” cried 
Lady Ida, rushing out of the room, and darting up- 
stairs, followed. by Mrs. Prosser and the Hari’s valet, 
Leblond, whom she met at the door. 

The Harl’s door was locked, but Mrs, Prosser had a 


am a great deal 


-key. 
Beblond, who had at. one time lived with a gombler 
who had committed suicide, tried to e the Lady 
Ida to retire. But Ida was a girl of considerable cha- 
racter, originality, end feeling. She was the first to 
enter the room, to rush to her father’s side, to bend 
over him, and try with her handkerchief to staunch the 
blood that welled-up and streamed from his temple. 

Mrs. Prosser and Leblond lifted the Bar! on to a sofa 
at the foot of his bed, restoratives were administered, 
and consciousness was restored. 

The Earl then explained, that in getting out of bed to 
exelude the moonlight, which prevented his sleeping, he 
had stumbled, knoeked down the marble statue of his 
aneestor, and fallen over it, striking his temple against 
the pedestal. He made no allusion whatever to his 

am, or to the mysterious and ghostly visitants who 
were the cause of his leaving his bed. 

Ile persuaded himself, or endeavoured to do so, that 
the vision of departed spirits, which had at first para- 
lysed and then maddened him, formed in reality part, of 
a frightful nightmare and hideous dream, caused by the 
strong dose of opium with which he had tried to drown 
the veice of conscience. Perhaps he was right—perhaps 
it was merely a dream. Be that as it my he had no 
wish to dream such a dream’again; and he requested 
the Lady Ida to bring the Times, and read to him; and 
he ordered Leblond to make up a bed on the sofa at the 


Alas, alas! even while the Lady Ida read a glowing 
article on the results of the reformatories and prison 
discipline which he himself had originated, and pro- 
claiming him as the benefactor of his species, ho still 
saw with his mind’s eye that trio of departed spirits—he 
beheld that blot of gore on his brother’s side—he heard 
those words— 





his elder brother wore was blown aside, and a large 
stain of blood showed the spot where the Fratricide had 
shot him to the heart! And then his murdered brother 
said, with melancholy sternness— 

"Cain; Cain! knowest thou me? Dost thou remem- 
ber the twenty-seeond of October, and the Black Wood ? 
Avthur is imocent!—Arthur Lorraine, the real Darl of 
Rockalpine, son of thy murdered elder brother, Lord 
Hauteville, aud of Clarissa his wife, is innocent! Uso, 
then, thy blood-bought power to defeat his enemies, and 
to prove his imnocence ; restore to him the rights, titles, 
and estates which are his, beeanse they would have 
been mine. Confess thy crime—give thyself up to jns- 
tice; donth of the body is preferable to that of the soul. 
Seek out my Clarissa’s father; remind him of his vow 
tosee my Avihur righted as soon as our father was no 
moreand my son of age. Bid him } erste my mar- 
riage, and clear my wife's hononr, an ‘ove my son’s 
logitimaey : he has the proofs. I come to thee, to tell 
theo that thy tortures, thy torments, thy days of an- 

uish,anud thy sleepless nights, are known to us im our 

issful home on gh; and we come (permitted to do 
80) to tell thee how thou mayest win eternal pardon. 
Choose, then, thy doom, Confess ! resign! restore! Do 
justice to the son, thon who didst slay-the father. Con- 
fess thy crime; give thyself up to justice on earth, and 
ensure merey-@nd pardom on high. Resign th biood- 
ought honours, Usurper—Murderer—Fratricide |” 

“No, no, no!” sliricked wildly and alond the Earl of 
Rockalpine. “ Hence—avaunt! Ye are false spirits— 
ye me beguile me to my ruin! My brother had no 
wife—no son; or, if Arthur Bertram be his son (and I 
own the vivid likeness has often struck me), he is—he 
must be illegitimate! ‘There is no Earl of Rockalpine 
save myself!” 

“ Arthur Lorraine is the true Larl of Rockalpine,” 
said, in « sepulchiral ‘voice, what seemed to the excited 
Fratricide to be his brother’s ghost. ‘ Confess, repent, 
Tesign, restore, or perish eternally!” 

“Never, never! I will never confess aught, resign 
anght, restore aught!’ wildly shrieked Lord Rockal- 
pine, springing out of bed, and upsetting, as he did so, a 
marble statue of Wilfred, first Earl of Rockalpine, The 
Farl himself fell'to the ground, stunned and senseless; 
aie falling he had struck his temple against: the | 
pedestal. 

The noise of the heavy fall of the marble statue was 
heard’ in the room beneath tlic Earl's, It was a sort of 
boudoir, in which the C auutess of Rockalpine and ly 

were ; former was leetwring the latter 
ou the favour and encouragement she showed to her 
dissolute brother, and ‘on ‘the miserable regult of her 
own “ seasong” in town. a | 

“Oh, heavens! what is that ?” cried Lady Tda, start- 
ing to her feet. “What a heavy fall, and in papa’s 
yoom) too!) .Qh? what ¢an it be?” 

She wasiuréty pale, ‘and her hands, ‘tightly clasped,| 


were pressed on her bosom, 


© Anrnur LORRAINE IS EaRL OF Rockatrine! Con- 
FHSS, RESIGN, RESTORE, OR PERISH ETERNALLY |” 


(To be continued in our next.) 








THE GOLDEN RINGLET, 


Henr is a little golden tress 
Of soft anb: d hair, 
The all that’s left of loveliness 
That once was Shostehe #0 fair; 
And yet, though time dimmed its sheou, 
Though all beside has fled, 
I hold it here, a link between 
My spirit and the dead, 


Yes ; from this shining ringlet still 
A mournful memory springs, 

That melts my heart, and sends a thrill 

@h all its trembling strings. 

I think of her, the loved, the wept, 
Upon whose forehead fair, 

For ei years, like sunshine, slept 
This golden curl ef hair. 


Four years have passed, this very June, 
Binge last we fondly met— 

Four years! and yet it seems too soon 
To let the heart forget— 

Too soon to let that lovely face 
From our sad thoughts depart, 

And to another give the place 
She held within the heart. 


A singe shining tress of hair 
To bid such memories stat! 
But tears are on its lustre—thero 
I lay it on heart, 
Oh! when in death’s cold arms I sink, 
Who then, with gentle care, 
Will keep for me a dark-brown link— 
A ringlet of my haix? 
AMELIA, 








Cootness unpER Fine.—At the battle of Mind 
the corps of French grenadiers, commanded | 
Pern, was e (_ to the fire of a battery, w cut 
down. entire files and shook Aas sensibly. Tho 
commander, in the meanwhile, walked his horse slowly 
along the line, siruff-box in hand, saying, “‘ Well, m 
children, what’s the matter—eh? Cannon Wi _ 
well! it kills—it kills! that’s all—that’s all!” 

ENING WaLxs,—Woe believe there are people out 
of a lunatic asylum, who believe in walking before 
breakfast. y have our sincerest compassion. As to 
our-believing Ape t, the thing’ is impossible. It is 
n forced taste, i tiie olives, or any other 
mess, for n’s sake, interv ween pillows 
and in our opinion, should be as short as a deeent 
toilet can make it. A/ter coffee one is human and 

mnie.” Tf the 


en, 
St. 


HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
THE TRUE WOMAN, 
Tax true woman, for whose ambition her husband's 
love and her children’s adoration aro sufficient, who 
applies her military instincts to tho discipline of } 
household, and whose legislative faculties exer 
themselves in making laws for her iurse; whose inte! 
lect. has field enough for her in communication with her 
husband, and whose heart asks no other honours than 
his love and admiration; a woman tho does not think 
it a weakness to attend to her toilet, and who does not 
disdain to be beautiful, who belicyes in the virtue of 
glossy hair and well-fitting gowns, and whe eschows 
rents and ravelled edges, slipshod shoes and audacious 
-ups; & woman who speaks low, and does not 
speak much ; who is patient snd srentle, intellectual and 
industrjous; who loves more than she re.sons, and yet 
does not love blindly; who never scolds and rarely ar- 
gues, but adjusts with smile; such a woman is the 
wife we have all dreamed of once in our lives, and is the 
weall worshipinthe backward distance, —T'ctto:. 
A TURKISH BATH. 

The Orientals enjoy the vapour and hot baths to such 
an extent, that in almost all their towns and villages 
they are to be found; Wut I had no idea of finding such 
Liar ge and uiust, for the novelty of the thing, 

escribe it, After passing two. chambers, one hotter 
than the other, we arrived at the third, where tho heat 


and vy r were almost suffoerting ; und there found 
half-a-dozen naked Arabs waiting fur their three eus- 
tomers ; when such a scéne of Canfusion commenced as 


I cannot describe, to decide who elould have the 
“white skins.” After they had fought it out, and our 
servants had settled it by agreeing to divide the " back- 
sheesh,” or gift, they commenced with burning mu 
and perfume. While the perspiration rolled oat from 
every pore, I was rubbed fram head to foot with o 
camel’s-hair glove, and then laid on the hot marble 
floor, while my arms were crossed upon my back aud 
breast, and almost tho weight of the Arab’s body thrown 
upon me. All my joints were drawn and cracked, whilo 
showers of hot water were thrown upon me; and, al- 
most in an exhausted state, myself and my two com- 
panions were led into an adjoining reom, with white 
turbans on our heads, wrapped in sheets, where we re- 
posed ourselves upon divans for an hour, partiling of 
coffee, lemonade, and pipes. After this fatigning but 
refreshing bath, one feels like a new man, particularly 
when the heat of the day is intense,—Denton, 
THE RUBY OF AVA, 

The most esteemed, but at the same time the rarest, 
colour of the ruby, is pure carmine, or blood-red, of 
considerable intensity, forming, when well polished, a 
blaze of most exquisite and unrivalled tint. It is, how- 
ever, in general more or less pale and mixed with blno 
in various proportions—rose-red and roddish-wiilte, 
crimson, peach-blossom red, and lilac-blne, Pegn is 
the native country for the ruby, and it is said io be 
found in the sand of certaim streams near the town of 
Sirian, the capital of that country ; it also oceurs, with 
sapphire, in the sand of rivers in Ceylon. It has oges- 
sionally heen met with émbedded in corundum, but the 
rooltateal history of this gem is as yet very imperfecUy 
Prove. Rubies of small sizo and inferior quality are 
not rare; they are semi-transparent, flawed, and foul, 
have'a bad, pale colour, mixed. move or tess With a 
chatoyant milky Instre. But rubies that are perfoct, 
both in colour and transparency, are much less common 
than good diamoads, and when of the weight ef threo 
or four carats or upwards, are more valuable even than 
the latter gem. The King of Pegu and the monarels 
of Ava and Siam monopolise the fine rubies, as the 
sovereigns of the peninsula of India have dono with 
regard to the diamond, The finest ruby in the world 
is im the possession of the first of those kings; its 
purity has passed into a proverb, and its worth, when 
compared to gold, is inestimable. The Subah of tho 
Deccan is also in possession of a prodigiously fine one, 
a full inch in diameter. The European, princes cannot 
boast of any of first-rate magnitude,—Alawe’s Treatise 
on Precious Stones. 

SINGULAR WAR DANCE. 

Wo saw a very curious war dance. ‘Twomen, one of a 
Rejang tribe, the other from a distant river, commences 
a sham fight, with sword and shield ; one of them was 
drossed as a Malay, the other aya Dayak, With slow 
side movements of their arms and legs, advancing and 
retreating, cutting and guarding to a measured step, 
aud iy regular time; then they changed to qaick move- 
menis, stooping low till the shield completely eovered 
them: with a hopping, dancing motion they kept giving 
and receiving blows till one of them fled; the other 
honiediately followed, but cautiously, as the fugitive 
was supposed to plant spikes in the path. At last they 

in met, and after a fierce combat one was slain, and 
the wictor with a slow dancin see , orpenenee tho 
body, and was suppoeed to cut off the head of his enemy; 
Bat, on looking ut it attentively, he fonud he had killed 
a friend, aul chowed signs of much grief... With o 
measured tread, he ngain drew near the body and pre- 
tended to restore the head; he retired und ddvunena 
several times, shaking the various limbs of the friend's 





4 gel listen to the day's progra: 
id Ws t6 be east, and the air chill, one i¢ ready for it ; 





“ Perhaps yout Sather tins Had @ Hit of some kind,” 


if sunshiny, so much the better.—Paany Fern. 


when the sliin ing Up is lively as over, and 
the toro wound up by a Franlis dance, Spenser St. 
John's “ Forests of the Far Last,” 
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“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 








CURRENT GOSSIP 

Da. LAWxersten has been returned as coroner for Central 
Middlesex, 

A wew theatre is about to bo crected at Bath, on the site of 

the old one, burnt down. Architects are invited to furnish 


plans, 

It has been pro 1 to appropriate a portion of the export 
duty on stone at Guernsey towards the promotion of educa- 
tion in that island. 

Ovstgr-parrpIna now forms a branch of industry in 
Queensland, Last year the returns from this source 
amounted to £1,800, The ova is obtained from Sydney, 

Tnx foundation-stone of the Prince Albert Memorial Tower 
at Barnstaple bas been laid, The tower, which is to be sixty 
feet high, will have a four-dial clock and a drinking-fountain. 

Miss Nientiveaur, although very unwell, remains near 
the War Office, with which she is in constant communi- 
cation, devoting her time to the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of the soldiers, whose true friend she has proved 
to be, even to the sacrifice of her own health, 

Tux pedestrian Manks has completed his task of 1,000 
miles in 1,000 hours. He was obliged to commence each 
mile at the striking of the honr, so that he could not get 
tnere than three-quarters of an hour's sleep at a time, and 
lay on a plank, so that no luxurious feelings should prevent 
his turning out in time. 

Tax RaG-cotiectine Baroanr.—Lord Shaftesbury’s youn 
friends, the Rag-collecting Brigade, have now been at wor 
for nearly three months, and have met with fair success. 
With only three trucks, upwards of ten tons of rags have 
heen collected, and it ia intended to enlarge the plan of 
operation as quickly as finds and storage can be provided. 

A New Can Reoutation.—B8ir Richard Mayne, under-the 
Act, has directed that 


sowers cf the Hackney Carria 
" and “ Disengaged” be 


voards of the words “* Engag 


supplied to each cab, the drivers of which (under a. alty 
for neglecting to do 80) are to hang one of these, as the case 
may be, in a conspicuous place on the splash-boards of their 
respective vehicles. 


Enouisn Love ov Law.—In the superior courts of common 
law, 114,850 writs were issned for the commencemert of 
actions in the year 1861; in the county courts, 903,957 plaints 
were entered; in the sheriffs’ eur) of London and the 
horough courts, 30,607; making, in ad, }.019,314. ‘Tho en- 
tire adult population of England and Wales, both men and 
women, is not more than ten times the number, 

Duarte the Exhibition the Karl of Ellesmere has again, as 
in 1851, kindly thrown —_ the fine Bridgewator Collection ; 
and Mr, Baring has, with equal liberality, opened the draw- 
ing-room and gallery of his house in Upper Grosyenor-street, 
which contain a large number of works of art of considerable 
importance, Both collections may be viewed two days in 
each week on Se of a ticket, which can be procured 
without difticulty at the principal libraries and print-sellers. 

Tux Virtus or Goon Dinners.—The death of the Duke 
Pasquier is an irretrievable loss to the lovers of good din- 
ners, His dinners were remarkable for their taste, He was 
fond of good living, and attributed his long life to his ali- 
mentation. He looked upon the digestion as the centre of 
all the affections, feelings, and ideas. He presided over the 
organisation of his kitchen himself, leaving the manipulation 
to a female. His excellent dinners were said to have had 
much infinence during his ministry, 

Tar justly famous Mr. George Peabody has been presented 
with the freedom and livery of the Clothmakers’ Company, in 
consideration of his recent munificent donation of £150,000 to 
the r of the city of London. Inexpresssng his thanks, Mr. 
Peal y informed the court that the noblemen and gentlemen 
he had appointed trustees had commenced their labours, and 
had collected a large amount of information, which would 
enable them efficiently to carry out his intentions, and that 
they were pape immediately to contribute to the con- 
templated objects. 

Taxss vron Deatu,—The tax upon probates of wills and 
letters of administration produced a net sum of £1,307,307 
in the financial year 1861-62; the tax upon legacies and suce- 
cessions, £2,266,351. They are constantly-increasing taxes, 
growing with our growth, The increase last year over the 
product of the preceding year was £123,540. The first of 
these duties is of very respectable antiquity, for a stamp 
duty upon probates of wills and administrations has been 
collected ever since 1604, being one of the Dutch importations 
of that period; but legacy duty is mf eighty-two years old, 
and succession duty on real estate — nine, 

Saaxgsrxanr’s Hovss.—Unexpected discoveries of a very 
interesting character have been made in excavating the site 
of Shakespeare’s New Place. Not only haye the entire 
foundations of the house, as altered by Sir Hugh Clopton, 
early in the last century come to light, but portions of the 
basement of Shakespeare's own residence towards the east 
aud south have been discovered, the latter intersecting the 
more recent design. We can thus attain a pretty tolerable 
idea of the dimensions and form of the poet's last residence. 
More interesing still, in the opinion of many, will be Shake- 
speare’s original well, which has been discovered, with its 
ancient stone quoining, at the back of the site of the house. 

Lonpown Sratuzs.—The London stataes belonging to the 
nation comprise six sovercigns: Charles IL. at Charing 

jross; James IL,, in Whitehall Gardens; Queen Anne, in 
the two Queen-squares; George II., in Golden-square; 
George III., in Pall Mall East, and at Somerset House; an 
George IV., in Trafalgar-square. The Duke of Kent is in 
Portland-place, Of warriors, there are Richard Cour de 
Leon, in Old Palace-yard; Lord Nelson, in Trafalgar-squaro ; 
the Duke of Wellington, at Hyde Park-corner and on Tower- 

m; and General Sir C. Napier and Major-General Have- 
lock, in Trafolcar-squave. Achilles, in Hyde Park, Can- 
ning, in New Palace-yard, and Dr, Jenner, in K 
Gardens, complete the list, unless we were to reckon the 
statues in the New Palace of Westminster. 

Gowns To tHe Dogs.—It appears that the late exhibition of 
dogs in the metropolis has rendered it n that the 
— and manager, Mr. 'T, Dawkins Appleby, cheese and 

acon factor, of Socks, should call his creditors her. At 
a meeting of those interested, it was shown that Mr. Appleby 
owes £485 16s. to tradesmen on account of the dog-show, 
and £606 10s, for prizes then awarded. His whole debts are 
£4,912 11s, 3¢., and his estate at the utmost will realizo £2,905. 
He had won a silver eup at the exhibition, but it and other 
trophies of the kind had gone back into the of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., they were in the in 
Islington when awarded. Mr, explained that Messrs. 
Elkington and Co. took the cups away in order to engrave in- 
scriptions on them, and they now retained them. He said the 


THE JESTER 

Mary a man derives all his firmnoss and strength from his 
wite; she is not only his rib, but his bagkbone. 
Wur is it impossible for a person who lisps to believe in 


the exister.ce of young ladies?—He takes every miss for a 
™ 

A GentiEman lately heard a labourer vely inform two 
comrades that a 74-pounder is a cannon sends a pound 


ball 74 miles. . ; 

Mercnanicat.—The old gentleman who made a salve to 
take the twist out of little pigs’ tails, is now busy ge up 
a series of locks for the alim canal, 

Two or vs.—A certain j of Avignon, famous for his 
love of good living, said toa dd one day, ** We have just 
been dining off a superb turkey! It was excellent! Stuffed 
with truffles. to the vy throat— tender, delicate, filled with 
perfume! We left nothing but the bones!” ow Many 
were they, of you?’’ asked the friend. ‘Two,’ replied the 
judge. * swe} naiges the eter ape pa mee , “Yes, 
two,” repeated the judge; ‘‘ the turkey—and myself!’ 

Ontprexce To THe Law,—There was an old Quaker who 
had an unfortunate reputation of non-resistance. It was 
said that anyone could jostle him, tread on his toes, or tweak 
his nose with impunity. One market-day a blustering fel- 
low, being told that yonder was a man who, if he was smitten 
on one cheek would turn the other also, thought it would be 
8 totry him. Stepping up to the Fan good-natured 
Friend, he slapped his face. e old man loooked at him 
sorrowfully fer a moment; then, turning his other check, 
received another buffet. Upon that he coolly pulled off his 
coat; ‘‘I have cleared the law,’’ said he, “and now. thee 
must take it,” and he gave the cowardly fellow a tremen- 
dons thrashing. 

Wixnine m1s WaGER.— Recently at one of our large railway 
hotels, while a-party were holdiwy an argument on the sub- 
ject of spiritualism, a wag volunteered to — his belief 
tliat there was something in it, as he himself was a sort of 
“‘medinm.”’ ‘‘ Howa medium?” inquired one of the speakers. 


“Why,” replied the wag, “‘f can doa Rood many mysterious 
things; for instance, I crn make a bell ring without touch- 
ing it.” The other ctfered to bet him he.could not. The wa 


persisted, and said he would’ lay him five pounds he coul 
make at least a dozen of the bells in the passage ring within 
two minutes, without moving from where he sat. “‘ Done!”’ 
exclaimed the sceptic, and the money was staked, The w 
turned round on his seat, opened a closet door, and tn 

off the gas from the upper part of the building. In less than 
one minute half the bells-in the passage began to ring vio- 
lently. The persons above had suddenly lost their lights, 
and 80 the money wes fairly won. 


oo 
HOME HINTS 


Scovrtne F.roors.—For scouring common floors that are 
very dirty, have by you an old tin pan, with some grey sand 
in it; and after soaping the brush, rub on it some sand also. 
To Maxx tne Hats Grow,—There is an excellent ponies of 
Dr. Erasmus Wilson to promote the growth of the hair, 
which, wo hava heard, has been frequently used with most 
satisfactory res its :—20zs. of ean-de-cologne, 2 drs. of can- 
tharides, 10 drops of oil of rosemary and oil of lavender. 
Carrrts.—Previous to laying down a carpet, cover the 
joints of the floor with pasted strips of brown paper. This 
will prevent the dust from rising between tha boards, Take 
up your carpets frequontly, as the dust passes through, and 
assists to wear them out by grinding the under surface. In 
choosing a carpet for durability rather than ornamentation, 
choose one with small —— in it, the two webs being closer 
interwoven than in the large-patterned carpets. 
Marnie Appearance TO Puastic Fictres,—Dissolve an 
onncé of pure curd soap grated in water, and add one ounce 
of white wax, cut in thin slices. When the whole is incor- 
ted it is fit for uge. Having dried the figure before the 
re, suspend it by a string and dip itin the mixture; when 
it has absorbed the varnish, dip it in a second tinje, and that 
gen¢rally suffices; cover it care’ from the dust for a 
week, then’ rub it gently with soft cotton wool, and you will 
pave s brilliant shining gloss, exactly resembling polished 
marble. ’ r 
Matp-sErvants.—A servant enters upon a situation with a 
fair charaéter. She has worked so as to deserfe and win 
one, But a character, like a building, will not last for ever. 
It wants keeping up; and unless it be sustained it will go 
down. There may be no gross or daring departure from 
duty ; and this is not necessary to the ruin of 2 reputation. 
General slothfulness, a loose and loitering habit, staying on 
the way home from church or chapel to gossip with other 
sérvants, the practice of being a little too late with her work, 
small neglects—these things undermine the confidence of a 
mistress; and the servant who thus trifles will soon be in the 
worst of all positions—without a character. 
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FAMILY DOCTOR 


Brrrers.—The excessive use of bitters weakens instead of 
strengthenitig ; they should not be taken for a longer period 
than a fortnight at one time, allowing a similar time to elapse 
before again having recourse to them, 
Simptz Curs For Corns.—Place the feet for half an hour, 
two or three nights successively, into a pretty strong solu- 
tion of common soda, The alkali dissolyes the indurated 
cuticle, and the corn comes away, leaving a little cavity, 
which, however, soon fills up. 
Ausgnic aN ANTIDOTE For Staycuyninz.—lIt is stated in 
Australia that a ynlnablo sheep-dog belongi to Mr. 
Marta, J.P, of Murrurundi, having accidentally caten of 
this ly a dose of arsenic was administered to 
abbreviate animal's sufferings ; but, strange to say, it had 
acontrary effect, and the dog recovered. © same pecu- 
liarity was observed on two several occasions. 
Tiurts ror tae Dzar.—Never dyringe your ears, nor allow 
it to be done by others, unless for the removal of an accu- 
mulation of wax. Be sure 8 accumulation forms an 
obstacle to the transmission of sound, otherwise it had better 
remain where it is, for it should 
rey my . pecifi I 

e ear for a 6 ic pu . Ats presence, 
quantity, indicates a healthy condition of the outer 
of the ear, Never attempt to a 





ears, but under per o derangements 
are & most prolific cause of deafness. Never consult an 
aurist who is not an edu and 8 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


oil of vitriol (improperly used for cleaning v 
let fall upon the hands, a little soda or potaatht 
dissolved in water, or some sonp-boilers’ lees, and ip. 
stantly applied, and no whatever will occur to the pen. 
son or clothes, 

In certain of the lower orders of the animal creation, thy 
utmost scrutiny of ical research has foiled to reves) 


anatom 
mostrudimentary eyes. In to such animak 
the question has been much debated w ether thoy have any 
perception of light at all; nor can that question, evon at thy 
present time, be looked a. as definitively settled. Itis, 
well-known physiologi fact, that general organs ¢a, 
under certain circumstances, and in certain forms of life, 
form what are commonly regarded as special 

us, several of the lower animals have no lungs—no special 
breathing organs of any kind. Breathe they do, neverth. 
Saasiee We mt body who h 

O1lSONOUS VEGETABLES. —Everybe aS observed 
wild plants or weeds, must have been struck with the resem. 
Dlance tmhany bear to parsley. Parents and nurses of chi. 
dren should be careful not to allow them to pick any parsley. 
like wild plants, as they are for the most part 
Should it that a child has swallowed a pertion of a 
plant of this nature, it is important to know what to 
»efore the arrival of a medical man. Every ten 
therefore, administer a large dose of olive or salad oil, with 


warm water, till freesickness is as A by penn oy 
two of vinegar, given after vomiting has been fully excited, 
has been found beneficial. 


AcctpENTs From Porsoxs.--When you have reason to sup- 
pose that you have swallowed poison, and proper medical 
advice is not at hand, take an emetic. This may be done 
almost instantaneously by swallowing a cupful of wam 
water “mixed with a teas: ful of mustard. As mustani 
may thus prove of som use; it should be never wanting 
in any honse ; but even should there be no mustard at hand, 
warm water by itself forms a tolorably efficacious emetic, 
The following is a good emetic in case of vegetable poisons: 
—~Twenty grains of sulphate of zine dissolved in 9g littl 
water; the whole to. be4aken ;-or sniphate of zinc one scm- 
ple, made into a bolus with confection of roses, and takes 
with infusion of camomile flowers. 
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RELICS OF THE PAST 


Lorrertrs.—The first lottery in England was drawn in 
the year 7, It ——— = adh 40,000 lots at 10s. a va The 

izea were plate, an ts were to go towarils repair 
Ing the hayens of the m. Itwas drawn at the west 
door of St Paul's cathedral. The drawing began on the 
llth of January, and continued, night and day, till the 6th 
of May following. _ 
Marruce Portroxs.—The announcement of marriages 
published in the Gentlemen's Magazine, during the greater 
part of last century, included a very precise statement of the 
portions brought by the brides. Here are a few of such 
notices :—“‘ Mr, M. Tillotson, an eminent preacher among 
the peeple called Quakers, and a relative of Arch’ 
Tillotson; to Miss ——-, with £7,000.” ‘Mr. P. Bowen, to 
Miss Nicholls, of Queenhithe, with £10,000.” “Sir Georg 
C—, to the widow Jones, with £1,000 a-year, besides ready 
money,” 

Tae Apwreat’s Wuistir. — Praheapenre, in He ¥, 
says :—** Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give. 
At the present day the whistle is still used in men-of-war, 
for the ye summoning the crew. A silver whistle, 
suspended the neck by a lanyard, is the modern boat- 
swain’s badge of office, and it is familiarly termed his “call.” 
But in Shakespeare's (lays, and long before, a great whistle 
(not of silver, but of virgin gold) was the honourable in- 
signia of a naval commander, even of the highest rank. 
For example, the celebrated Sir Edward Howard, Lord 
A of England in tho reign of bluff King Hal, a 
glorious death, whilst in the act of boarding an oa 
ship with “desperate bravery,”’ on the 25th of April, 1513; 
and “when he saw tho dariger to which he was ex he 
took his chain of gold nobles which hung about his neck, 
and his great gold whistle, the ensign of his office, and threw 
them into the sea, to prevent the enemy from possessing the 
spoils of an English Admiral,”’ 
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GOLDEN TREASURY 


Cranity is an eternal debt, and without limit. 
We pass our life in deliberation, and we die upon it. 
Tux heart ought to give charity when the hand caunot. — 
Wnart matters if one has not gold in his purse, if he has it 
in his heart? 
Ture is no greater punishment than that of being aban 
doned to one’s self. 
Some people's hearts are shrunk in them like dried nuts; 
you can hear ’em rattle as they walk. 
He that is good will become better, and he that is bed 
worge ; for virtue, vice, and time never stop. 
THE TRADE OF WAR. 
Tux interest’s—Dlood; the capital is—life ; 
~ debt oi ee 4D Be ase pet? ae 
© payment’ enth; and wounds are ; 
The market’s—battle; and the whole—a cheat. 


Men are more inclined to ask curious questions than 
obtain necessary instruction. 
A rant of the perfection of this life is to believe oursely@ 


far trom perfection. 

Zxat is very blind or badly regulated when it encroaches 
upon the rights of others. 

WE are preety lively, ardent, curions to know the lile 
of a neighbour; but slow, idle, and blind to know, to cor 
rect, and to condemn our own life. 

Troe Farenpsuir.—Value the friendship of him who stants 
iy youts Socios swarms Of insects will surround you in 

sunshine, 

CuiLpren wouldn't cross their ‘ts so often when 


grow up, if they were to cross parents’ knees @ 
Shonen when se . 


they are little, 
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jurgeon, 
and who does not admit that deafness is an infirmity often 





loss he had sustained by the dog-show was £528 17s, 10d, 





difficult of removal, and vory often incurable, 
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